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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes a conceptual fraaevork that can 
order the host of changes occuring in institutional structure as a 
consequence of recent learner^centered refora in postsecondary 
education. Several scheaata are ezaained, and a functional 
systeaatization of structures suggested; hovever, none of these 
purports to be a coapletely satisfactory aodel that can explicate the 
interactions of the coaplex institutional structures of conteaporary 
post-secondary education. The aajor purpose of this paper is to find 
a pattern in all of the changes to develop explanatory fraaevorks, 
based on societal expectation, internal organization, and the 
political process. (Author/HJM) 
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ABSTRACT 



This paper describes a conceptual framework which can order the host of changes 
which have occurred in institutional structure as a consequence of recent learner- 
centered reform in postsecondary education. Several schemata are examined, and a 
functional systematization of structures suggested; however, none of these purports to be 
a completely satisfactory model which can explicate the interactions of the complex 
institutlf^nal structures of contemporary posts-acondary education. 



Early in the decade. The Newman Conaaission (1971) described: 



...disturbing trends toward uniformity in our institutions, growing 
bureaucracy, overemphasis on academic cvedentials, isolation of 
students smd faculty from the world - a growing rigidity and 
uniformity of structure that makes higher education reflect less and 
less the interests "^f soi»iety. (viii). 



The era of mass education, for all its social accomplishments, has thrown post- 
secondary education into a period of dissensus; the postsecondary establishment has 
become increasingly concerned about alternative delivery systems to provide educational 
services for new and highly diverse clienteles. The institutions which have served 
postsccondftry education's traditional clientele are finding it necesseury to change-- 
their attitudes, admission policies, curricuiar arrangements, evaluation steuidards, end 
even cheir very structure. K. Patricia Cross (197U) traces a fundamental shift in 
attitude toward students which has accompanied these changes. Cross suggests that the 
traditional emphasis led to selection of those students \*o seemed most likely to meet 
prevailing academic standards. Open admission, with iti- influx of students ill- prepared 
to xeet those standards, has led to the development of the Remediation Model (11), which 
Is designed to alter behavior patterns during the educational experience and to bring 
students ultimately into conformity with prevailing academic standards. This mr»del 

\ represents a broadening, but no fundamental change of traditional attitudes; still, it is 
the student who must conform. More profound change is suggested by Cross' PlurcuListic 
Model the notion that institutions can and should change in response to student needs^ 
life patterns, and customary study habits and by formulations such as the "Learning 
Society" which incorporate openness to proprietary institutions, the world of work, and 

' ^ proliferation of institutional raissi'^ns. 



nJ^. ♦Research report prepared for 30th National Conference on Higher Education, sponsored by 
the American Association for Higher Education, Chicago, March 25, 1975. 
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The im^^r furpor^e ur thin pHper is to rind a pattern in ail oV these changes, that 
1:m tr- 4evf?h'r oxi^lanatoz-y t'nimeworks whir?h nan generate inssiglito and hypotheses about 
,MV.'aiUut Lonai ptttttrm'. nnd truotur^:^ now nxtant^ and about thof^e vhich are likely to 
t^'veL-.'i. rh»-' latent. U n-.>t foroe actualities into u ri^^id iJchema, but to test the 
• 'ni(!«pt.ual rraifttr'Wurkn whioh d^'V-jlop to explain atru.rtural patterns and social exigt^ncies^ 

r u-t-.al > expt^^*taMon. ('•n th^^ pn-mLu^ that structures i-hange in response to the societal 
"p^f:o:;ei; they s^rve, it r.tf^ir.n ^'leur these times that substantial change in post- 
o'vondary f-ducation ini^t itut icns Is inevitable. The dissensus identified by the Newman 
Oorrjais.^i/:ri -ran be resolved ^nly throu^r^h alternative formulaticns of the relation between 
por.t:5e':oadaxy edueatior; 'm.: oociety. Howard Adelnian (l973:^^-^i^) ^^^uggests a schema which 
relates c-hanges in institutional i^rientation to changes in societal function^ The follow- 
ing t'Jible jresents h syn';p.. Ls r-i hii^ :>chema: 

'type 



y. It; J ion b'tiiv«-r;"^ity : 
provllf*;; mature 
sense ot* vai'ios and 
de ta^ 'h^'d in te 1 1 1 gencc- 



Ple ase 

A» ;;^inctuary cf 
Truth : 
Lm*ulcat«^*s character 
P. r.antJtuary of 
Method : 
• 'm L h ' ts I /. e r o f e s - 
.;ijnalir;m and status 



Mirror lt;iveroiry 
r^r L<'*f^t3 rrurr^nt 
values and •^'•n- 
gaged intelli- 



i.^oivial Service 
:''^tati^n: 
aftMuent and supp'^rted 
by i.olitieaL power 

p. i'TuLtun'^-Mart : 
baroci corisurncrr su])- 
pc^rt 



Cbaracterletlcs 

Aristocratic sociaJ structure 
contrasts with bourgeois 
society 

Oligarchical political struc- 
ture contrasts with egali- 
tarian society 

Truth infinite: accumulate 
data and theories 

Scientific method and empiri- 
cism as ends in themselves 

Hierarchical structure is 
democratized 

Middle classes invade 
university 

Bolsters status quo techno- 
logical system by satisfy- 
ing manpower needs 

Provides egalitarian society 
a common language and 'sense 
of values 



Anily.^ac -uch a.- Br-^nni.s aril Slater {I9bt) . Pouliing (i96P), Cross (197^)/ and 
Tr-^v [ r.e^-^m t^ ny^:^ tr/;;' iiu* -i ri^^velopiiig ocolety best .served by a system of post- 

sofv ndary ->du.^ it Lr r with rht.- qual.it it-^ ..f Ad»^?LT.an^' "Cu:.t'are iVart." They tend to agree 
^hHt . In 'in le'^regato ^\luc•at lori.'iJ in;.;*: ituMonj dev^-^luping from elite to mass to 
Mr.I.veri=;ai • '^"^r^s . l er--* : Icn r .Tiovemt?nt i r-in. r'coeivod belief to tested method from 

oxt'Ttise t iir^'-t n.irrc.rliu" '>V Liari^n s.oiety m'iy be the key to understanding 
llv ,:^r■; '.ir*^ • •^:.L.'h -xv r* d* v»*l(;;;ii;K. 

• '.••ar.-^iv/ .v^. Is ohu I Lor^^ Lrif ; ^-':.v -.^urr-r.t l.eliot* in the ultimate efficacy of 

e.s'^ vr'-.i.;-; -vrvl *^^•^.!^. I 1 'J, exi.anrii'.n Ln^ '^I'^^oaed by affec^tive, pluralistic, and 

i\ :^>r^'<i,.y r^-^ J.\;;r:ar.»' v;::*-:;. .M t:.*; 'irne ^in.f. •i^'tai ■ xpectiit icjCJ:: reg.urding the 
.'Xi.l .t-.'-: ^h- pcp'»i*v'" ^r•^• Lr*/* r-'iii Inr KxU^rx ^-f r^^quirln^^ fourteen years of 

- : . ^'v* ir^c-v/ai't . '* y;,rr;r. Tr- v ^*i^v-jscr* en Ihit^ ocmpuLncry nature cf 

.r.iv^:\vi: :.i.-;v^r 'UK^^t; iMn^' t m^^-; :' 'V-oni^ent unit.>** tr prcvidf u senile '^f 

^-1 rv.it.K- :n * r.ii.:^. r-* .-l c ;rui L^'x. iir.i er/.c nrvL nAli-^u. 1 erhap'S L^ne vaiLd attraction cf 
.•r/t:: r*»/. Li^^r.* i^i. .r.i*;t virgin Inr.V' .rrl vt- r:'i i^^.-^ (an iaiM.itutic nal f'^rm that predate:^, 
: '/ -i:. ::: -fX.i::/. !- ^r* >*urr.t r*- r-Mif-r^'i ^'e:\-rr.) L.> %ha^ they provide pr^^ciseLy 

• v..>w -r:it 'r ;r. i* ;V-.r"i': *'it . v -rn'.''\;i.i o:' "autc-'.ncrr.cus" and "t;cpular" 
!'.:vt: r-^**;.: 'n * r.fli**. L-*v*^-r. h ;, i • 'ir i ix :;r.»lt^tnA expe^ t ut. i-. n and /^urjeotive needs- 
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uodifferer.tlated ma^s public, burgennlo^ oceupAtional structure, cuul leveling of cidtures 
versus plural lom, personal identity and subjective meaning. Pos-fcsecondary education is 
the social afeency called upon to adapt instituticpal structures to a large and increasing 
variety of needs of the iadivldual and society. 

Another aspect of the Culture-Mart" ia ica btsis in con -umer support, which implies 
the develrpment t ward a truly plural jntlc educat.^unal system tf> which Cress alludes in 
her discussion cf attitudes towardH s^uJertij (eee above) . In the Pluralistic Model , a 
social crmtexi exists in which "... equality aiid individual differences can co-exist 
compatibly," in which individuals can "...exit from college with different competencies" 
(197^:11). (This model • requiring genuine alternatives in curriculum, measurement of 
achievement, and staudards of indi'"'idual 'iOC--mpli3hmenc - seemo a product of Adelman*s 
"Culture-Mart," with its recognition of legitimate multiple modes.) 

Kenneth E. Boulding (i9pB) perticularizen the gap between the "Socica Service 
Station" and the "Culture- Mart" by commenting on the probability of massive "...under- 
emplr.jTient of intellectual resources..." in the former. He coiitinues: 

We need to look therefore at the blocks to learning and particularly for the 
points at which social organization can improve the learning performance. 
We must also look at the distijxtion between usefiil knowledge and useless 
knowledge. . .(15^0 ■ 

Bouldlng suggests that the "Social Service Station" has bean effective in preparing 
people be middle-class, but that "...a sccial indention \s needed. . .which wil^ give 
the culture of the peer a status of its own" flT3). Rather tha)- the "melting pot ^ 
metaphor of the past, he *»nviRionp "...a 'morale' society, composed of many subcultures, 
each of which gives its participants a yense of immunity and identity which is so 
desperately needed in a ma»s world." This hypoth«?sized future in frj^rianistlc as well as 
pluralistic; "It must never be f-.rg ;tten r.hat that ultimate thing which any society is 
producing it pe^-pLe" (175); i-e., men, not manpower: people, not biologically generated 
nnnilicjar c-mputers. 

Inten;al organizatlo ?i; Int egration rf ^Mf j'e rent i ate d f^iiicbion s. Ti\e environment of 
higher education ia an intersecti'n ':f cmpcting interests. If •';he paradigm postulated 
above does in fact come ab-.ut, aujustmeuts w511 need be made within organizations to 
reflect a change fr'.m u partem of ii;uen.al coritrol based upoa cdhereLce to a common 
rationale vith established decision procciluies, to a pattern based upon the balancing and 
integration -f competing interests . When Clark Kerr (l^oj;^"') facetiously characterized 
universities ^xb held togv2ther by a common grievance over parking, he was alluding to what 
now» appt?arf» ti relaiiively mijior conflict of interest, ccnpared with currr'nt and anticipated 
diversity. 

Fodtsec ncary e^u.-aticn is more an ar^gregate -of diverse organizations than a 
hierarchic .-tructure whj 2h lends its'^lf to simplistJc gsneralizability. The very size 
and« complexity of postse-ondary education suggest that a more appropriate formulation 
would ficount for the sysiemir^ balancing of a multiplicity of functi . ns, rather than their 
reduction tc h false unity. Ervir Uszlo'r notion of "'functional autonomy" (l9'f"2:llS) 
-^f yarl.->u£5 elements- -both among institutiorr, and among rheir constituent units--sug- 
«;ests a T.ear.s of i-.tegratin,< multiple ^-oais oase.l on fuudanental societal expectati'^ns. 
Ar. lont? 'IS a .'sufficient number o^^ eienentn ac-iiomplisy-es the prsscribtd overall objectives, 
individual f>ieitent!ri retain a .-neasure of freev^n. The raacrc-syptera must be responsive to 
j^ocif-ta'. <=>Ypectati' na, but relations airong th-? vo.rious elements are plastic. Applie'l to 
po5;*:seconda:y elucallon, this noti^n ixriies that, is long as fundamental societal goals 
of cdfficlent trained manpower and suf^'icienc icces«: ar^ .net, the Internal operations of 
.tpi^cifl- iaptltutlonr. are likely tn be granv:,ed autwtioray. More.^ver. the difficulty of 
^"ntral ''<^rtr' ) in vast, div.'>x-pe Gystemf r.;ay guarantee a degree o^' creative Inattention 
EBJC aitemativ*! units- ^ 
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^ Growth, modified by plurallntic expe;'tatirn, results la added structxiral complexity; 
-»omp'.exlty leads to apcctaiication and differentiation of function a;^ pofftwscoodary eduea* 
tlnn respcnrifl tn different societal demands. 3ouldi/ig (196&) defjcrlbes "...structural 
growth... in which the aggregate- vh^:h * grows' consists of a complex structure of inter- 
related parts and ij-i which the growth process involves change in the relat?on part/i" 
(65). Given this urderst^aiing, problems structural growth merge lnt*» problem.*! of 
structural change development, "...s- that frequently 'what grows' is not the overall 
size of the structure but the complexity or systematic nature of Its parts." In such a% 
intricate milieu, the broad interest of society might best be served by systemic 
coordination or Integration, e.g., state^wide coordinating boards or consortia. However, 
if institutional integrity and subjective meaning are deemed eseential, the pressing i»eed 
to focus upon systemic integrati-.n must be balajiced by preserving the "functional 
autonomy" of vai-i'ms elements- 

Educational constructs of the recent past, which piompted Adelman's "Social Service 
Station' description, have been dominated by a meritocratic mode toward which all were 
subtly induced to cojxform. The potential benefit of recognizing the "macrosystem" nr^tlo* 
lies in providij;g means whereby these subtle pressures t'.weo-d c onformity may >)e counter- 
acted. For i?istance, an obstacle to the development of differentiated structures Is the 
tendency for societal agencies to evaluate them by means of what Bouldlng (I968) calls 
simpHatic constructs" which "...exhibit closure in that any development outside the 
narrow circle of the self-contained system is inhibited" (7^). Since, as any structure 
grows, the relation? of its parts cannot remain constant, dependence upon such construKu 
necessarily produces ^l) increasingly less accurate interpretatl->as of societal expecta- 
tion and increasingly perverted evaluations of .ln8titutlo>ial functioning. This 
tendency is clearly reflected by the pressures tn which any experimental unit is subjects 
by its parent institution (c.f., the Colleges of S.J.N.Y. at Buffalo or Montleth College 
at «ayne b^ate LYiiversity . vhU-h any altenmtive institution must face from the surrouRdlJitf 
c':mmunity (c.f., Federal City College), which proprietary institutions and non-tradltloial 
pro^ramfl face from accrediting agencies (c.f., Marjorie Webster Community College or the 
management program -f Arthur D. Uttle 0-rporation) and which a?! post secondary educat log 
iaces from ^tate-vide r/^ordinati;-^ b^»ards. caucai^io* 

Dependence upon simplistic, hierarc)^.ic set? of criteria may exacerbate difficulties Iji 
di.min/^ulshiag between "system" as a des^>riptive construct and "system" as a prescriptive 
on*". The ^r-scrictive system ir. typi.>aJ.ly conceptualized as i^u-.trumer.talj i.eT, it 
foou.^er, upon a:^H.^urabie benefits. Measuring the effect.-? of social action programs is 
trnugh.t with unrc.sr.ived questions. (Rivlin, 1971 akl). This is not to suggef;t that post- 
secondary education need net renp-nd to changing expectation'.- nf & pluralistic society. 
bu^ rather to emphasize thnt the ver>- complexity of a multi-functional systpm may leai t* 
.mjoaltion nrin^^ent rreaouring devices and potentiaUy abusivr- adffdniatrative regula- 



The dininctlor. between prescriptive "system" ajid descriptive "macro- system" (i.e., 
: ^.he sense preservin.-^ "functional autonomy") clarifies specifir problemn, and contain* 
Lthin U th^ ^r.-,=;ibiIity of rhange and adaptation without loss of i-.tegration; it 
ivislons iutur^-^ coat inaticno- not ar. a single monolithic methodoiogj-, but as a heuristic 



Fcatic.g procer;-,. The oonfext of postsecondary education posited ab've embodies a 
'ari-ty of interest^, some of them shared and others o^nfliotir.g. Th.e macro- system 
'-onstriPt ^'i^r.e?z^ that the objective :,h uid n-.t be to build a harmonious, closed 
«tr.ct'jn>, r:t car^bl" of identifying problerr.s, developing pr-blem-sclvirg 
m^^.':d-o^^-.. Hr.i i^^liniatin^ Hortains vhioh demar.d vala- Judgirer.t«. Conflict is Cideaic 
whenev^T processes are nf prime c/>noPiT.. 
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"Conflict" lu thic context ifl aot inherently pathological f^r destructive, but is a 

naturai oooBequence of c<->mplexity . Preasure to pursue mr.re goals and to become multi- 
valued, increased pluralism tn cotifftituenciea, growing inter-org£4iizational complexity, 
biirgHontn^ demands f-r power amon^s interest groups affected by postsecondary education — 
t^^•t^e suggest th i necessity for a "bargaining" >r "pnlitical process" model focusing 
upon ooafilct among competing g'lals in the context 'f limited res -^urces for postsecondary 
education. (This formulation appears particularly apropos to' contemporary governance 
structures, both within and among institutions.; 

Given the need to integrate a highly differentiated macro- system, conflict might be 
seen aa the central tlement of -oordiuation in the formulation of such a "prviitical 
process." Conflict could be the key to essential systemic fuiictinns since it enables 
specific development of integrative devices, e.g., llnkine roles in the macro- system, 
separate ur.itrf which have auditing .^r ocordinating agenda, and other structural mechanioirii 
intended to facilitate conflict-process end decision-making. Indeed, it appears that the 
macro- system could not funrtiou in the absence (^f conflict. 

Political process as .rharacterizeii above appears consonant with Boulding's notion 
"developmental process" (l^TOrpassim) , which copes with a multiplicity of values c^nsidereA 
to be of oqual importance: "...the basic concept is that of testing. ..of individual 
propositions and the gradual adjustments of the total system" (73-7^). Boulding's for- 
mulation is particularly pertinent in that he defines the leaniing process Itself in tern* 
c f conflict aaong human constructs ; 

...the accumulation of knowledge is essentially a process by which mai^.'s 

lraat!:e of the world ia ohar.ged (34); 

Knowledge. . .grows by the receipt of meaningful information that is, by 
the intake ^f messages by a knower whieh ai-e capable of reorgani2ir»g his 
knowledge (1956:-.4) . 

Political prooess, then, is a oy^Le of mutual modification through communication anA roed» 
back. Since in successful p'.litical pr^»ce;;se.-, decifJi'.ns are interija, value judgments 
r-cur in the -oncertain envir^-nmert cf unref.'jlved ;:oniai.-*t. Boulding (I956) provide,^; 
th^; humanistic epitome -f his :\oti'>n of "developm^r.t process." 

A3 we T.ove for-'ard into a s".riety '.f the skilled, such a society would seem 
necessarily tr. be based on extensive discussion, accurate f eedbaiiikii , a network 
of mutual inf-)nrAtlo>- channels, a:id /in abnence of coercion (IO9). 

J. Vlct 'i- flaidrldt^e ( 1-971) parti^'ularizes a polit?.cal m'del in examining af^ar'^mic 
governance, with emphasl-- upor. poil.y formulati-n at the level of the university. Alth^nj£4i 
Bfilf'rldge ' ? n;cdel d'^*^:. -.ot foour; upon ma r-. -system concerr.s, its general outlines appear an. 
H^r. -I'jTi-jnary to the uiuierpt.andiriffs '-f coifli'-t and po3J.tical process framed above. 
BaidrliKo'y siodel (Z2) ir, syuop-.iaed a-: follovt : 
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Transformation 



Polloy 



Bxeeutlon 

OL Policy 



Splintered 
Social Structure 



A 



Pressure of 

Interest 

Groups 

A. 



Translate 
Multiple Goals 
Into Policy 



CcMonltinent 
to Values 



-> 
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(feedback processes: generation of new political conflicts) 

The icodel recognizes the Interim nature of policy decisions: a multiplicity of 
Interest groups has impact upon major decisions, but a democratic tendency exists 
precisely becaute "...decision process Is diffuse..." (193) in a milieu of negotiation. 
Baldrldge»s concepts were framed In the context of the complex, but single organixaUonj 
they focus upon processes Integral to the macro-system construct as well. For exai^le, 

'although his conclusion "...no single legislative body makes binding policy decisions, 
but Instead a fragmented, segmentallzed process occurs..." (192) Is a result of 
research specific to a given university, such an insight generates observations, and 

'suggests modes of conceptualizing processes in the macro- system. General appUcabillty 
of this specific model is possible because the suggested applicability is aimed at 
analogical insights the model mlgjit further, rather than at hoilstic prescription of 
procedures. 

To sumnarize, changes occurring in structure and organization in postsecondary educa- 
tion as a consequence of learner- centered reform can be conceptualized by integrating 
Adelman's formulation of the university's mission in society (the 'Culture Mart }, the 
general systems notions of "macro- system" and "functional autonomy" (to focus upon the 
. necessary mutual adjustments among Institutions «^nd between institutions and their 
constituencies), and the "political process" model of Baldridge (to handle the 
conflicts which multiplicity engenders). The cbaracterisUcs suggested by such an 
integrated framework include: 

1. the furthering of "consent units" in a compulsory context 
(e.g., experimental colleges, free universities, learning 
exchanges), 

2. the recognition of the "mosaic" aspects of society which 
demand multi-functional postsecondary education, 

3. the "functional autonomy" of sub-units within institu- 
tions and of institutions within state-wide systems, 

4. the development and instituti\naiization of dynamic 
political devices and conflict- resolving processes which 
can integrate pluredistic vedues. 
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